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FORWARD MOVEMENT FOR NATIONAL INSURANCE REGULATION. 


The Period of Agitation Has Passed; the Time for Definite Action Has Arrived. 

FTER nearly half a century of agitation the question of national regulation 
A of insurance through enactment by Congress (as an adjunct of interstate 
commerce subject under the Constitution to such regulation) has reached a 
point where the fruit of all this toiland struggle and discussion seems about 
toripen. Not that it is possible even today, with the enlightened public opin- 
ion held upon this subject, to bring into being a complete and satisfactory 
system of national regulation; yet the bars of exclusion which the National 
Congress has for so many years kept up against the establishment of a depart- 
ment of commerce and of any form of insurance supervision, have finally been 
broken down and an opening made through which great progress towards the 
desired goal ought to occur. 

This question of national regulation, formerly approached by company 
officials and others interested in insurance with fear and reluctance, and often 
with direct opposition, is now one of the problems most freely discussed in 
insurance circles. United with the growing public opinion in insurance itself 
we find a significant sentiment among state department officials, lawyers and 
business men in favor of extending to all forms of insurance, the same privil- 
eges relating to interstate transactions as are now granted to railroads, banks 
and other instruments of modern commerce. 

We believe that enlightened public opinion in all branches of insurance 
favors the substitution of national regulation of interstate transactions for 
state control. It is true that as a result of such substitution many changes 
will occur, many relationships be discontinued, many avenues of influence and 
control brought toan end. But inasmuch as we look for the bringing about 
of these changes through evolution and not revolution, the changes when 
made are not likely to create any violent disturbances. 

In the meantime we believe that all who are engaged in insurance can 
safely use their influence for national regulation, feeling assured that in this 
readjustment there will be no damage or injustice done to legitimate insurance 
interests. Itis better to swim with the tide than against it, especially when 
that tide is running away from the complex system of state supervision to the 
simpler and more rational form of national regulation. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE CHICAGO UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION ? 


WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS By C, M. CARTWRIGHT. 


The Chicago Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion although at times attacked by a 
few critics has weathered many tur- 
bulent storms and stands today strong- 
er and in better condition than ever 
before. Its record speaks for itself 
and it is always results that show. 
Men may brag and boast and condemn 
and exaggerate and yet ufter all the 
success or failure of any organization 
is written in the chapters that tell of 
its career. 

The Chicago Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion now has in its membership all but 
two agency companies doing business 
in the great western metropolis—the 
Northwestern National and Milwaukee 
Mechanics. The outside element cuts 
but an insignificant figure. Both com- 
panies are content to move along ina 
quiet way and not antagonize the 
affiliated interests. That the associa- 
tion has been able to hold its members 
compactly together for so long, con- 
sidering the diversified interests, 
speaks well for the foundation and 
structure of the Chicago Underwriters’ 
Association. 

Like all other great business asso- 
ciations it has its weaknesses and 
some of them are marked. The main 
question for the impartial investigator 
to answer is whether, considering 
present conditions and the complexion 
of the organization, it is as strong and 
successfully handled as is possible. I 
have watched the development and 
growth of this organization for many 
years and I feel that I can speak with- 
out prejudice as I am not connected 
with it in any way, merely being a 
spectator and an interested observer. 

The association has a membership 
that is so diversified that it has always 
seemed marvelous to me that the mem- 
bers have been able to hold together 
and work with comparatively little 
friction. The voting membership of 


the organization consists of the reg- 
ular local agents, salaried city man- 


agers, Cook County managers and 
managers of western departments. 
The non-voting members comprise the 
class three or suburban agents and the 
brokers. The latter are divided into 
two classes, the first being those who 
give all their time to the insurance 
business and the other those who are 
engaged in other lines of business 
such as real estate, loans, banking, 
etc. 

The statement has often been made 
that the Chicago Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, being supported entirely at 
the expense of the companies, at- 
tempts to be dictatorial and to legis- 
late for the selfish purposes of the 
agents, regardless of the best inter- 
ests of the companies. This statement 
is far from being true. The western 
managers and Cook County managers, 
as well as the salaried city managers, 
are the direct representatives of the 
companies and through these channels 
the companies certainly have ample 
means for getting their wishes known 
and for carrying out such plans as 
they think best. 

I am firmly convinced that the body 
of local agents in Chicago is of a su- 
perior class and has the highest good 
of the business alwaysin mind. The 
companies have usually had their 
wishes carried out, although the local 
agents at times may have had opposite 
views. Many of the western managers 
who are members of the association 
are not engaged in the local business 
at all and their membership in the 
local board is an anomaly. 

I venture to assert that the Chicago 
Underwriters’ Association is more 
easily controlled than almost any 
other local board in the West, because 
in no other board are the direct 
salaried representatives of companies 
members, except in a few cities where 
a small number of companies have 
salaried managers. 

The criticism has been made that the 
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Chicugo Underwriters’ Association, 
having jurisdiction over all of Cook 
County, fixes the compensation of 
suburban agents but does not allow 
them a voice in its meetings; yet is 
very careful not to limit the compen- 
sation of its own members. I fail to 
see how under existing conditions the 
suburban agents could be regulated in 
any other manner than they now are, 
unless the suburban agency system 
was entirely disbanded and all were 
made brokers. Cook County is almost 
a compact city and it would seem im- 
practical to restrain the down town 
agents to the city limits or any other 
boundary within the county. 

Some of the companies desire to have 
suburban representatives and the best 
opinion is that they should be regu- 
lated by the Chicago Underwriters’ 
Association and their commissions 
fixed. Otherwise there would be 
serious complications involving the 
over-lapping of territory and jurisdic- 
tion. In many ways it would be well 
if the class three agents were abolished 
entirely and allowed to become brok- 
ers. 

There has been considerable com- 
plaint as to the inability of the asso- 
ciation to enforce its rules, especially 
in the matter of commissions. It is 
true that there has been a laxity in 
this regard and there have been fla- 
grant violations of the rules. In every 
organization there is dishonesty and 
men can not be legislated into honesty. 
At the same time, especially since the 
beginning of the year when new 
pledges were taken, I believe that 
there is less violation of the rules 
than for many years. 

The salaried solicitor question is the 
bone of contention and has been con- 
demned as a means whereby excess 
commissions could be paid. Each 
agency is allowed six solicitors and 
this quota will be filled in most in- 
stances either with compensation on 
a salary or commission basis. It seems 
to me that solicitors adjust themselves 
naturally to the various offices and if 
an office pays excess compensation it 





will arrange to do so even if salaries 
are abolished. 

Some companies have complained 
of losing solicitors by other agencies 
hiring them on a salary. There have 
been instances of this kind but Ido 
not believe that usually this is par- 
amount to the success or failure of 
the organization. Other lines of busi- 
ness decide whether they care to hire 
their employees on commission or 
salary and it seems to me that insur- 
ance agencies should be given this 
privilege. 

The assertion has often been made 
that the Chicago Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation is so operated that a clique is 
always in control. This allegation 
was annihilated at the last election of 
the executive committee when an in- 
dependent ticket was elected. It is 
also said that the large offices exert 
too much power, and yet at this last 
election the small and medium sized 
offices carried the day. We hear much 
in Chicago of the board being a one 
man institution dominated by Presi- 
dent E. M. Teall and his ‘kitchen 
cabinet.’’ President Teall has a 
strong personality and is decided in 
his opinions, yet every time that he 
has come before the board for election 
he has received a large majority. If 
the members are dissatisfied with his 
administration they can easily choose 
a new executive. In my opinion Presi- 
dent Teall, in all but a few cases, has 
made an admirable head of the asso- 
ciation. 

The membership of the voting body 
seems to me to be antiquated. Charter 
members are allowed to retain their 
membership even though they lose all 
their companies, while new men start- 
ing in the business must have a sole 
agency to maintain their membership, 
although they may have ten times as 
much business and be far better repre- 
sentative local agents than a charter 
member who has lost all his compa- 
nies and has but a small business. 
This fiction as to membership in the 
association should be eliminated. 

My observation holds to the as- 
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sertion that the association attempts 
to regulate in too much detail small 
transactions. Its books are now bur- 
dened with scores of rules which re- 
quire an expert to write a line of in- 
surance and not violate some of them. 
The small details of underwriting 
should work out themselves. The 
main features in competition can 
easily be regulated. 

Those who visit the rooms of the 
Chicago Underwrtiters’ Association 
and see the smoothly working rating, 
inspection and general managerial 
machinery are surprised at the facility 
with which it is run. When one takes 
into consideration the large values in 
the greatest western city, the number 
of companies represented here, the 
fact that western managers are located 
in the city and are members of the as- 
sociation, when the different condi- 
tions and the variety of interests are 
considered and the struggle for busi- 
ness is noted—I think that an impartial 
writer cun not help but say that the 
Chicago Underwriters’ Association 


is a successful institution well handled 
and composed of a superior body of 


men. It has its faults but I believe 
that in the evolution of the business 
they will be worked out. 

Dishonesty can never be entirely 
eradicated. The best that can be done 
is to keep it at aminimum. I have 
faith in the number of men in the or- 
ganization that want to do as nearly 
right as possible and I believe that so 
long as they are in the majority the 
association need have no fear. Itisa 
voluntary organization to which sen- 
sible business men belong. All can 
not have their way but so far most of 
them have found a common ground 
on which to stand and transact busi- 
ness with their customers and with 
each other satisfactorily. Improve- 
ments can be made from time to time 
as experience teaches is best. Every 
organization must keep abreast of the 
times and with the progressive char- 
acter of the age. This the Chicago 
Underwriters’ Association is attempt- 
ing to do. 





NEW PRESIDENT OF THE WESTERN UNION AND HIS TRAITS. 








WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS By T. R. WEDDELL. 








John W. G. Cofran, president of the 
Western Union, would be a leader 
wherever he might be. Mentally and 
physically he is equipped for it. Big 
in body, forceful in mind, believing in 
himself and always ready to take 
responsibility and do more than his 
share of the work, he would loom 
large in the front of any movement 
where work was to be done. 

Born fifty years ago, after a labori- 
ous boyhood ona New Hampshire farm 
the fatherless youngster managed to 
get to California, where he had an 
uncle who promised him a job. The 
uncle put him with the Commercial 
Fire of California as office boy and 
young Cofran did the rest fur himself. 
Starting in at 19, he went through all 
the desks in the office, and in 1878 was 
putin charge of a department cover- 


ing Oregon and Western Idaho, with 
headquarters at Portland. Two years 
later he began his connection with 
the Hartford, acting as joint agent 
for it and the Commercial until 1885. 
Then for ten years he was general 
agent for the Hartford on the coast, 
coming to Chicago in 1895 as assistant 
general agent and being appointed 
general agent with R. M. Bissell, six 
months later. 

This steady rise with a company so 
carefulin its selection of men as the 
Hartford, taken with the record he 
has made in his great field, attests 
Mr. Cofran’s ability as an underwriter 
as well as the strength of his person- 
ality. But in the Western Union, of 
which he is now president, he has had 
an equally notable record. He was 
active in its reorganization from the 
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old local board commission to the 
governing committee plan, and was 
the first chairman of the governing 
committee in 1897. Since then he has 
been a member of the committee with 
the exception of the year when the 
25 per cent. flat advance was imposed, 
a hiatus of which he is proud. 

His work there naturally made him 
president of the Union. Here he is 
not content with the mere honor of 
the place, but has established a policy 
which keeps him in close touch with 
all that is going on, meeting with the 
committee at least once a week, and 
taking an active part in its outside 
work. 

Mr. Cofran looks the strong man 
that heis. Big and broad-shouldered, 
he carries his head forward like a 
fighter looking for an opening. His 
hair is black and straight, and his face 
swarthy and grim. But it lights up 
wonderfully when he smiles, and the 
affectionate regard in which he is held 
by his associates and intimates, and 
especially by the men under him, 
shows that there is another than the 
controversial Cofran. When he was 
on the coast he was a member of 
Frisco’s famous Bohemian Club, and 
California is his hobby. He is an 
exile in Chicago, his heart being on 
the Pacific, and he gets back to the 
coast as often as he can. 

President Cofran is no trimmer. 
Diplomacy is not his forte, although 
he is learning something of it lately. 
He says what he thinks, and his 
thoughts are often characteristically 
forcible. His specialty in union mat- 
ters is insistence upon observance of 
obligations. He holds that most of 
the underwriting troubles of the 
present would be removed if the com- 
panies would live up strictly to their 
own rules. He practices what he 
preaches, too. He has always stood 
for separation, and is now playing a 
strong hand on the conflagration 
charges, which are the issue of his 
administration. A natural leader, 
with a great company behind him, 
and at the head of an underwriting 


organization which is always a storm 
center, Mr. Cofran is a power in west- 
ern fire insurance. 


AN UNPROFESSIONAL ACT. 


Shortly after it began business, the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company of Pittsburg, Pa., 
adopted the mistaken policy of placing its adver- 
tixements in the great majority of insurance 
papers without careful investigation as to their 
standing and circulation and the value of the 
advertising. Subsequently, with a view to cor- 
recting this error, all advertising contracts in 
insurance papers were ordered discontinued at 
expiration. This action was taken by the com- 
pany in the exercise of a right which belongs to 
every individual or corporation. 

Among the papers affected by this order for 
discontinuance was the ‘‘Spectator” of New 
York. Whereupon that paper, apparently 
without knowledge of the facts or investiga- 
tion upon its own part, and solely, as we believe, 
with a desire to punish the company for its 
withdrawal of patronage, published the follow- 
ing item: 

It is reported that the Reliance Life 
of Pittsburg has made certain changes 
in its official staff due to dissatis- 
faction with the results achieved for 
the money expended. Its spacious home 
offices are said to have been given up 
and the force concentrated in three 
rooms. A. F. McDonald, who has been 
general manager, is no longer filling 
that position, and Robert P. Clark, 
comptroller, is also said to be out. This 
company started in a year ago last May 
with paid in capital of $1,000,000 and a 
similar amount of surplus which should 
have insured its successful establish- 
ment, but evidently the results thus far 
have not been anything like what was 
expected. 

The impression which the *‘Spectator’’ seemed 
to convey that the officers mentioned have 
retired from the service of the company repre- 
sents an untruthful statement. It is untrue that 
the home office room of the company has been 
reduced. As to the results of the business thus 
far, that is a point upon which the officers of the 
company have this tosay: ‘* The business being 
received is highly satisfactory to the directors 
and stockholders of this company. The number 
of policies paid for during the past two months 
exceed that in any other two months of the 
company’s history.” 

The “* Spectator’s” attempt to injure this com- 
pany because it withdrew its advertisement re- 
ceives the unqualified condemnation of all reput- 
able insurance journals which, like that paper, 
have suffered a loss on account of the new adver- 
tising plans of the Reliance Life; and, without 
exception, they will support the Reliance Life 
in any defensive measure it may at any time 
take against the “Spectator” for its practice 
of those unprofessional methods which they 
hope to eliminate from the field of insurance 
journalism. 

They will take the same attitude towards any 
other paper which patterns after the ‘“‘Spectator” 
in its acts against the Reliance Life or any 
reputable company. The day has passed when 
the stand and deliver method in insurance 
journalism can exercise that power for in- 
jury formerly exerted. The strong insurance 
publications in the field today are those which 
do business with the companies on clean, high- 
toned principles. Their support ts worth havy- 
ing. The enmity of papers which do business 
with a * club” is no longer effective for material 
harm. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR NEW COMPANIES IN FIRE INSURANCE. 





The present situation in fire insur- 
ance offers, we believe, an opportu- 
nity—not only for the growth and de- 
velopment of small companies inibued 
with new life, but also for the organ- 
ization of new companies properly 
officered and equipped to meet the de- 
mands of modern competition. Such 
an opportunity exists particularly in 
large, prosperous mercantile centers 
where local companies have not, up to 
the present time, been very largely 
developed. And this is more than 
true uf the West where the chance for 
success is probably greater than in 
the East. 

A new company to succeed, in the 
first place, needs a very substantial 
original investment in cash, the larger 
portion of which should be subscribed 
as surplus funds pure and simple with- 
out capital liability. This condition 
is necessary in order to meet the ex- 
acting requirements of state laws re- 
garding reinsurance reserve. A com- 
pany which is thus equipped with sur- 
plus funds, and is able thrs to stand 
the very considerable depletion of 
these funds without impairment of its 
capital liability, has surely met one of 
the first requirements for permanent 
success. 

The second requirement is a proper 
knowledge of underwriting conditions 
in the territory in which it is proposed 
to operate, and enough selective judg- 
ment on the part of the management 
to confine the premium income within 
reasonable limits during the early 
years of its career. 

With plenty of money and a willing- 
ness to wait for returns, together 
with a determination to be repre- 
sented only by first-class agents writ- 
ing under board rates and rules, we 
believe that such a company can now 
gain a foothold in the business which 
will lead it to future success. Invest- 


ment in its stock would be reasonably 
safe and secure, for the reason that 
many of the rocks upon which fire in- 


surance companies in the past have 
been wrecked are being removed 
through the development of scientific 
methods and greater equilibrium in 
the transaction of the business. 

The old in fire insurance is passing 
off the stage; the new is coming on. 
If men who are underwriters and not 
speculators identify themselves with 
these new enterprises we regard their 
future success as practically assured. 


GOVERNMENT FIRE INSURANCE 
ZEALAND. 


The New Zealand government under the 
authority given in the act of 1903 is now endeav- 
oring to establish a fire insurance account, but 
as it is impossible for the department to under- 
take all the liability under such a scheme the 
government approached the fire insurance com- 
panies having offices in the colony with a view 
to securing reinsurance. 

To the surprise of the government, not only 
the companies in New Zealand but those in 
Australia, absolutely refused to give any facili- 
ties. As the policy of the government depart- 
ment was to write at non tariff rates such an 
action on the part of the companies was to be 
expected. 

The government then approached Lloyds 
underwriters and we believe succeeded in 
arranging for some reinsurance covers, but 
what has been done is not likely to suffice for 
their requirements if the government insurance 
department is to be operated on any extensive 
scale. 

As the fire companies with offices in New 
Zealand are all large and powerful there is every 
probability of a war in rates between the com- 
panies and the government, which is likely to 
prove interesting. — Written for the Journal of 
Insurance Economics by Browning Dick. 





IN NEW 





LIFE INSURANCE IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Life Report for 1903 shows 39 
companies doing business in that dominion, 21 
Canadian, 7 British and 11 American. The 
Canadian companies wrote $55,000,000 new busi- 
ness during the year, the American $33,000,000 


and the British $3,000,000. The relative amount 
of insurance in foree is shown as follows: 


Totalin Force. Increase. 
Canadian companies. $335,638,940 $27,436,344 





British eeeee sceeeseee 42,127,260 571.015 
American woos seoeee 170,676,800 11,623,336 
Totals ...cee sees $548,443,000 $39,630,695 


During the past ten years American companies 
have made very substantial progress on Canadian 
soil. In 1893 they had $94,000,000. This has 
now been increased to over $170,000,000. 
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HOW AND BY WHOM RATES IN FIRE INSURANCE SHOULD BE MADE. 


DONALD MACPHERSON BEFORE THE NATIONAL AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 


“Shall agents and companies co- 
operate in the making of rates, or 
shall this be solely a prerogrative of 
the companies?’ That is the ques- 
tion—and it is a question of the first 
importance. 

It is the question for the merchant 
and manufacturer—for all men in 
business—for, upon the price they 
get for their goods, depends their suc- 
cess or failure; and this rule applies to 
the insurance quite as much as to any 
other business. 

How to arrive at proper selling rates 
is, for the merchant or other business 
man, comparatively easy. He can, 
without difficulty, ascertain what his 
goods cost him, what the freight is 
upon them, and what the ratio of ex- 
pense to the aggregate business should 
be; then it is only necessary to add the 
proper percentage for profit. 

It is no such easy matter to make 
rates in the insurance business; the 
calculations are much more abtruse, 
the kinds of risks must be estimated, 
the history of the places in which they 
are located, the protection afforded 
there, the moral hazard, and the de- 
gree and nature of competition of ir- 
regular companies, with numerous 
other factors. Considering these diffi- 
culties, the question arises—by whom 
should rates be made? 

The company which furnishes the 
capital, and pays the losses and ex- 
penses, and has the experience, it goes 
without saying, should have much, if 
not everything, to say in fixing the 
selling price of its goods; but, in a 
business which covers a great wide- 
spread country and includes all sorts 
and conditions of men and places and 
risks, there are exceptions and vari- 
ations, knowledge as to which can be 
supplied only by those who have a 
more intimate acquaintance with local 
conditions than the home office of an 
insurance company can possibly have. 
These conditions vary materially in 





different places, sometimes not very 
far apart, as, for instance, in two 
states that we know of which are 
divided by only a half mile of river. 
Our information is, as to these states, 
that a certain class of risks written in 
one of them ata greater rate than in 
the other has, without any very ob- 
vious reason, been a losing business, 
while the reverse is the case in the 
other state having the lower rates. 

The experience of the companies, 
covering a long series of years, crystal- 
lized into classifications and schedules 
should it would seem furnish the 
fundamental basis for rates; but it 
would also seem proper that this basis 
should be subject to the numerous 
variations and conditions peculiar to 
differing localities which can be known 
only to the resident agent who is 
more familiar with persons and risks 
and protection and competition than 
the companies in their far distant 
home offices; especially is this the case 
where the resident agent is engaged 
exclusively in the insurance business 
giving his whole time, effort and mind 
to it. 


Especially in large cities, where 


boards have expert inspectors and 
rate-makers, and are in touch with 
similar boards in other large cities, 
thus making available the experience 
and knowledge of a group of cities, 
and where the business of the stock 
companies, built up at great expense, 
is exposed to the inroads of illegal 
competition by mutuals, individual 
underwriters, etc , who evade the bur- 
den of taxation and the agent’s com- 
mission which the authorized compa- 
nies have to bear, and to the aggres- 
sion of legal competition by mutuals, 
non-boarders, and other irregulars— 
this knowledge should be very val- 
uable. 

The comparative vigilance of such 
local boards in the matter of competi- 
tion in the different large cities pro- 
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duces striking results as to the losses 
in the aggregates of the business done 
by the stock companies, as compared 
with insurable values. This would 
be seen in the writings by stock com- 
panies in the different boards of a 
group of large cities if figures were 
available to show the values of prop- 
erty and proportionate amounts writ- 
ten in stock companies in these differ- 
ent places. We have an impression, 
based upon some inquiry and knowl- 
edge, that some cities stand exception- 
ally well in this respect, having al- 
lowed a less proportion of their values 
to escape from stock company insur- 
ance into illegal and irregular hands 
than some others, and it is a very im- 
portant matter to the companies that 
their business, built up at great ex- 
pense and after many years of stren- 
uous effort,should be protected against 
the assaults of illegal and irregular 
competition. 


The conclusion to be drawn from 


this is that much is saved to the com- 
panies by superior vigilance and an 
adjustment of rates to existing condi- 
tions in varying localities, especially 
in the matter of competition, and that 
even where a less degree of watchful- 
ness prevails, much more business 
would be lost to the stock companies 
if it were not for the resident agents, 
who stand as watchmen upon the 


walls, ready to defend the interests of 
their principals, and to repel invasion 
upon their companies’ business. But 
of what use is an unarmed sentinel? 
Agents must be clothed with some 
power to be efficient in this re- 
gard. 

The use of unbending rules, it would 
seem, is not the greatest wisdom. 
Rules and generalizations are right 
and proper, but there should be some 
elasticity to them. They should be 
subject to modification by the differ- 
ing conditions and variations which 
exist in different places, and this can 
best be known by the local agent, 
whose information and assistance 
would seem to be necessary to the 
making of proper rates, the explana- 
tion and defense of which, to his cus- 
tomer, devolve upon him. 

There should be no cast-iron rule, 
expected to fit all conditions. 

Rates should not be made solely by 
the company nor solely by the agent. 

Truth lies between these two ex- 
tremes. 

To sum up: rates should be based 
upon the experience of the companies, 
framed into classifications and sched- 
ules, and should be supplemented by 
the knowledge and experience of 
agents and local board experts in their 
several localities, subject, of course, 
to the veto of the company. 








REINSURANCE AS A FACTOR IN FIRE INSURANCE PRACTICE. 





In the August Journal of Insurance 


Economics there was published a table 


showing the amount and percentage 
of risks reinsured by American and 
foreign fire insurance companies. Two 
curious errors in the percentage calcu- 
lations having crept in to the tabula- 
tion as published, we are presenting 
the table in corrected form, and will 
take advantage of this fact to com- 
ment on the question of reinsurance. 
With the development and change 
in business conditions the practice of 
assuming lines for the purpose of sub- 


sequently reinsuring part of them has 
steadily grown and constitutes one of 
the interesting phases and problems 
of the business. 

The tabulation shows that the prac- 
tice is quite general and is not re- 
stricted to particular companies as it 
was some yearsago. The growth of 
reinsurance was stimulated in its 
early stages mainly by the practice of 
foreign companies, but it has been so 
extensively copied by American com- 
panies that it no longer constitutes an 


Continued on Page 12. 
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Showing the Percentage of Risks Reinsued to Total Transactions. 
Economics from Figures Originally Published in the New York Journal of Commerce. 


Name of Company. 
Atlanta-Birmingham .... 


Agricultural............. 
American Central....... 
American Fire (Phila.).. 
Assur. Co. of America... 
British American....... 
Citizens’ (St. Louis)..... 
Commerc’! Union (N. Y.) 
Connecticut............. 


Georgia Home........... 
German (Freeport)...... 
German-American....... 
Germania Fire.......... 
Glens Falls.............. 
Greenwich .............. 
Globe and Rutgers...... 
EE siwhyve cue aend-es 
0 is tine ee i 0k 4 ae 
Home (New York)....... 
Home Fire & Marine..... 
Indemnity Fire.......... 
Ins. Co. of N. America. . 
ee 
Mechanics & Traders.... 
Michigan Fire & Marine. 
Milwaukee Mechanics’... 
National Fire........... 
National Union Fire..... 
New York Fire.......... 
Niagara Fire............ 
Northwestern National. . 
SENS « cu pedawewiaew-<cs 
I Ole poe adie 3s 
Pennsylvania Fire....... 
Phenix (Brooklyn)...... 
Phoenix (Hartford).:.... 
Providence Washington. 
Queen of America....... 
St. Paul F. & M......... 
Springfield F. & M...... 
Traders’ (Chicago)...... 








AMERICAN COMPANIES, 


Risks in Force 
at End of 1903. 


$11,109,718 
730,122, 654 
262,604,400 
237,112,735 
214,436,274 

69,260,415 

29,282,354 
143,815,536 

28, 616,767 
411,341,476 


1,061, 224,052 


8,328,344 
479,089,148 
365,462,515 

38,413,012 
444,849,121 

1,024,048, 243 
493,547,848 
241,907,101 
346,745,533 
116,179,971 
463,587,911 


1,309,211, 966 


1,447,790, 975 
109,244,799 
31,193,709 
684,758,679 
34,609,182 
33,680,962 
53,868, 303 
209, 293, 267 
677, 164, 103 
73,743,173 
32,156,086 
386,249,795 
327,021,475 
155,228,241 
37,773,840 
452,992,895 
766, 163,272 
538,475,744 
234,711,902 
407,451,394 
257,684,541 
482,144,996 
175,121,274 


WHAT AMERICAN AND FOREIGN COMPANIES REINSURE. 


Amount 
Reinsured. 


$1,729,440 
89,818,464 
11,232,200 
17,130,985 
26,880,015 
3,848, 677 
2,473,209 
102,329,870 
9,204,317 
21,898,915 
25,828,191 
246,908 
39,613,558 
48,514,965 
4,405,590 
4,686,990 
189,762,143 
39,060,808 
21,882,007 
44,532,935 
1,170,785 
58,516,936 
13,668,134 
255,371,259 
14,278,266 
6,165,357 
48,399, 262 
2,313,635 
7,326,138 
4,837,198 
22,910,925 
106,678, 635 
3,894,132 
1,669,875 
46,538,517 
17,994,209 
13,259,257 
6,536,984 
59,415,904 
46,272,106 
24,560,826 
49,022,408 
30,376,094 
14,584,476 
66,516,152 
16,353,361 
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Risks in Force Amount Per 

Name of Company. at End of 1903. Reinsured. Cent. 
United States Fire...... $75,453,913 $15,956,720 21.1 
Virginia F. & M........ 50,088,568 6,565,281 13.1 
Westchester............. 361,629,694 35,062,428 9.7 
Williamsburgh City..... 186,401,426 14,046,652 7.5 
I cin nie eases Se $16,812,383,302 $1,715,337,099 10.2 

FOREIGN COMPANIES. 
Aachen & Munich..... $96,616,682 $8,512,837 8.8 
British America....... 127,464,930 7,103,940 5.6 
Commercial Union..... 432,639,518 35,514,853 8.2 
Hamburg-Bremen..... 204,735,543 7,060,910 3.4 
Law Union & Crown.... 43,073,932 4,131,135 9.6 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe.... 1, 201,493,564 242,935,652 20.2 
London Assurance.... 225,024,698 21,114,307 9.4 
London & Lancashire.... 382,812,197 45,844,465 12.0 
Manchester ............. 189,422,995 20,527,787 10.8 
ae wean wae 4 327,728,039 19,444,928 5.9 
North British & Mer..... 621,826,913 52,914,129 8.5 
Norwich Union.......... 301,885,353 27,707,300 9.2 
eee 160,600,577 20,201,712 12.6 
Phoenix Assurance...... 382, 705,89 69,863,641 18.3 
id a ia al ce Bh. 5 927,057,812 124,473,919 13.4 
Royal Exchange......... 193,451,524 39,074,389 20.2 
| 15,290,471 407,150 2.7 
Scottish Union & Nat.... 423,123,881 111,232, 229 26.3 
Sun of London........... 358,399,016 22,893,838 6.4 
NS i Sct cin 6 ch 506+ 117,659,220 14,578,783 12.4 
Union Assurance........ 151,296,590 25,599,512 16.9 
Western Assurance...... 253,545,683 23,567,966 9.3 
$944, 705,382 


eee eee eee $7,137,854, 227 


Continued from Page 10. 


issue as between one class of compa- 
nies and another. 

Not long ago there was much dis- 
satisfaction among small American 
companies owing to the fact that their 
large competitors accepted excess in- 
surance lines for reinsurance pur- 
poses, not with the small American 
companies, but with foreign compa- 
nies which did business in this coun- 
try mainly on reinsurance treaties. 
The claim advanced was that a large 
amount of premium which should go 
to support American institutions was 
thus diverted to foreign sources. 

This feeling was very strong in 1899, 
when the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange was organized, and as a re- 
sult a paragraph was inserted in the 
articles of agreement to this effect: 

No member or company represented by a 


13.2 


member shall effect here or abroad any re- 
insurance upon risks located in the territory 
of this Exchange otherwise than with the 
members of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change. 

This rule referred only to business 
located within the jurisdiction of the 
Exchange. The figures in our tabula- 
tion cover the business of the entire 
country, but the “‘principle’’ for which 
the smaller companies were contend- 
ing at this time, of course, might 
apply to all reinsurance transac- 
tions. 

An examination of the tabulation 
seems to show that small as well as 
large companies now practice reinsur- 
ance. One of them, the Citizens of 
St. Louis, reinsures 71 per cent. of its 
entire business, but this is due to its 
control by the Hartford Fire with 
which the reinsurance is doubtless 
placed. The latter itself does not seem 
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to engage very extensively in reinsur- 
ance with other companies, although 
it is a member of the ‘‘railway syndi- 
cate.’’ Other companies in this syndi- 
cate are the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, Home, Providence Washington, 
German American, National of Hart- 
ford, Springfield F. & M., Western of 
Toronto, Globe & Rutgers. This fact 
should be taken into consideration in 
examining the reinsurance figures of 
these companies. 

There are, of course, other factors 
which Go not appear upon the surface 
which would explain the ratios of re- 
insured risks. But the tabulation cer- 
tainly is interesting, inasmuch as it 
shows that reinsurance is a very well 
established practice among most of the 
agency companies. 

From the standpoint of the company 
the practice has undoubtedly proved 
profitable, otherwise it would not be 
continued, nor would it have grown 
to present proportions. To the agency 
forces as a whole, wherever this prac- 
tice has resulted in a concentration of 
lines and a loss of local patronage it 
has to this extent been an injury. At 


its annual convention at Buffalo in 1899 
the National Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents made the following 
declaration : 

Whereas, the writing of large lines and the 
re-insuring of the excess at home and managing 
offices absorbs business which would otherwise 
be written by local agents and credited to the 
agency account of companies; and, 

Whereas, This practice encourages and fosters 
overhead writing, discourages good feeling and 
reciprocity among local agents, and is inimical 
to the best interests of all concerned; therefore, 

Resolved, That we respectfully request all 
agency companies to limit their writings, as far 
as possible, to the amounts they are willing to 
carry without re-insurance and that we urge 
local agents to give only such lines to each com- 
pany as it will carry without re-insurance, plac- 
ing the surplus in their other companies or with 
their fellow agents. 

The main factor in the situation, so 
far as agency interests are concerned, 
is that companies with which they 
are doing business have on occasions 
formed connections with large broker- 
age concerns, writing big lines (subse- 
quently reinsuring them) thereby en- 
abling these brokers to effect com- 
binations which have undoubtedly 
placed local agents at an unjust dis- 
advantage in competition. 





AN ARGUMENT FOR NATIONAL CONTROL OF INSURANCE. 








HENRY E. HESS BEFORE THE CONGRESS OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








I submit some arguments in favor 
of a national insurance law; that is, 
an act that shall contemplate recog- 
nition of insurance companies as en- 
titled to do business throughout the 
country under the sanction and super- 
vision of the Federal government. 
The subject seems to mea very proper 
one to bring before an international 
assemblage like this, since the compa- 
nies of other countries suffer, in com- 
mon with those of our own, from the 
prevailing conditions, which embrace 
supervision by an insurance depart- 
ment in each of forty-five states, in- 
stead of by one for the entire country. 

This results from a doctrine laid 
down by the United States supreme 
court, to the effect that insurance is 





not commerce, and consequently not 
subject to Federal supervision. The 
case in which this doctrine was first 
announced, and which established the 
precedent since followed in many 
others, was that of Paul vs. Virginia, 
and as showing from what compara- 
tively unimportant issues momentous 
results may flow, a short account of 
that case would seem in order. 

In 1866 a citizen of the state of Vir- 
ginia named Samuel Paul who hap- 
pened to have been appointed agent 
for a fire insurance company hailing 
from New York, refused to comply 
with a state law—which called for a 
special deposit of bonds with the state 
treasurer by non-resident companies 
before their agents would be granted 
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a license to do business in Virginia— 
upon the ground that such law was 
unconstitutional, in that it violated 
article 4 of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and Perpetual Union between the 
states, which provides that ‘‘the peo- 
ple of each state shall have free in- 
gress and regress to and from any 
other state, and shall enjoy therein all 
the privileges of trade and commerce 
as the inhabitants thereof respective- 
ly.’’ Paul was duly fined fifty dollars, 
and took an appeal to the United 
States supreme court, which, in a de- 
cision rendered by Justice Field, ruled 
that. a corporation was not a person 
or inhabitant outside of the state 
creating it, and that it could enter and 
do business in other states only upon 
such conditions as those states might 
respectively see fit to impose; and fur- 
ther, that insurance was not com- 
merce. 

This doctrine was laid down when 
the insurance business in this country 
was barely out of its infancy. The 
aggregate assets of all the life, fire and 
marine conmpanies then doing busi- 
ness were only $272,595,986, as against 
$2,659,104,943 in 1903. There were 
only ten state insurance departments, 
and the vast growth and importance 
which insurance was to assume in its 
relations to commerce were but little 
appreciated. Today there are practi- 
cally as many insurance departments 
as there are states, and each of the 
forty-five imposes its own restrictions 
and regulations upon the insurance 
companies of the country so far as 
they may do business in such state; 
with the result that a shameful bur- 
den of local taxes, forced loans, ex- 
amination charges, deposit licenses, 
legislative subsidies, compulsory ad- 
vertising and state, county and mu- 
nicipal fees, is laid primarily upon the 
insurance business, but in the end 
upon the public. 

While commerce is defined in its 
strict sense as traffic in merchandise, 
it is in a general sense an interchange 
of goods or property or work, or any 
of the mutual dealings of common life. 








In this acceptation it has been ex- 
tended to embrace such agencies of 
commerce as transportation, naviga- 
tion, coinage and banking. Congress, 
for instance, in 1866, authorized rail- 
road corporations of the various states 
to carry passengers and freights from 
one state to another and to connect 
with the railroads of other states to 
form continuous lines. 

Before that Congress had passed a 
national banking act, whereby banks 
were empowered to be set up within 
any state jurisdiction, but subject only 
to the supervision of the United States. 
Congress has passed several bank- 
ruptcy acts, making proceedings in 
bankruptcy uniform throughout the 
country ; and Congress has established 
a national board of health. 

Now, if Congress may do these and 
many similar things in the interest of 
commerce, why should it not extend 
similar supervision to the insurance 
which protects railoads in their lia- 
bility fur goods transported ; creditors 
in the lives of their debtors; banks in 
the honesty of their employees? The 
fuct that, today, practically every 
chance of business life is protected and 
guarded against by some form of in- 
surance makes the argument reason- 
able that insurance should be recog- 
nized as commerce, and that the na- 
tional government should supervise 
the institutions that undertake to fur- 
nish such protection; for it is not 
merely the cargo of a vessel, or the 
merchandise in a warehouse, or the 
life of a merchant, that in these days 
is insured; but the liability of com- 
mon carriers, the fidelity of employees, 
the profits of manufacturers, the use 
and occupancy of factories, the rents 
of mercantile buildings, the safety of 
elevators, the soundness of boilers and 
the integrity of credits. 

The sudden and absolute withdrawal 
of that insurance protection would ad- 
minister a shock to commerce com- 
pared with which no panic or other 
commercial calamity recorded in his- 
tory would have a place. 

The present situation grows out of 
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a failure by Congress to realize the 
extent to which every citizen is de- 
pendent upon insurance in some form, 
either as a protection to his property, 
or as a basis for credit, or as a safe- 
guard against dishonesty, or as a pro- 
tection against accident, or as a pro- 
vision against death ; and the absolute 
impossibility of modern commerce 
being maintained without its aid. 

Banks will not lend money on mer- 
chandise unless the latter is protected 
by insurance in their favor; credit is 
denied a merchant or a manufacturer 
if he is not insured; capitalists will 
not back up the development of a 
commercial enterprise dependent upon 
one man’s knowledge or ability with- 
out requiring his life to be insured in 
its or their favor. In each case the 
indemnifying agency is as necessary 
to commerce as the one that makes 
the loan; why should not the Federal 
government exercise supervision over 
both? 

It further grows out of the ac- 
ceptance by the people of conditions 
which they regard as irremediable, 
and which cost them heavily, when, 
in fact, intelligent demand on their 
part for a change would have as good 
a chance of success as many another 
reform in its time. 

‘‘Law lags behind public opinion 
and legalizes what the people wish.’’ 

‘‘The constitution must be read and 
interpreted in the light of advancing 
events.”’ 

‘‘Law must necessarily be conser- 
vative, but conservatism is not stag- 
nation, and the law should inter- 
pret whatever has become a fixed fea- 
ture of social and economic life; in 
short, should be modern and repre- 
sentative of existing conditions. We 
are living under laws that have been 
but little changed from an era when 
life was relatively simple and pursued 
on small and uncomplicated lines, 
so that, today, they are archaic, ill 
adapted and indaqeuate to the in- 
finitely complicated phases and vast 
scope of modern life. Precedent in 
its Jast analysis is retrogression.”’ 


It is submitted that while the pri- 
mary and ostensible purpose of the 
creation of insurance departments by 
the states is claimed to be the protec- 
tion of policyholders, state supervision 
is but a device for taxation, and that 
while millions are collected every year 
on this account, only a small part of 
the sum collected hus any relation to 
proving the solvency of the compa- 
nies. The same data are tabulated 
forty-five times; the same results are 
arrived at by forty-five different de- 
partments; the same announcements 
are made by forty-five different offi- 
cials; and, with it all, the country is 
affronted by failures that should not 
have been possible, and by all sorts of 
swindling schemes that flourish be- 
cause only permitted to operate away 
from their ostensible homes. 

Meanwhile the cost of it, whether 
the supervision, or the failures, or 
the swindling operations, falls first 
and last upon the people, and it is for 
them to demand at the hands of their 
national representatives a remedy. 
That remedy, I submit, lies in an en- 
actment to the effect that insurance is 
commerce; and in the establishment 
of a national insurance department 
under the supervision of which any 
company desiring to do an interstate 
business may place itself, and there- 
by become entitled to do business 
throughout the country. 

Such a department should be pro- 
vided because it would command the 
very best men for iis work; because 
its work, when done by such men, 
would receive the confidence of the 
country; because its indorsement 
would have the highest value ; because 
fraudulent companies would no longer 
be able to take refuge in one state and 
therefrom prey upon the citizens of 
others; because honest companies 
would receive even-handed justice in 
every section of the country; and be- 
cause it would save to the people the 
vast sums which they now pay for 
supervision that does not protect 
them. 

It would not be necessary that every 
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insurance company now doing busi- 
ness should be required to place itself 
under the supervision of such a de- 
partment; it would be quite enough if 
an act be passed providing that com- 
panies may place themselves under 
such supervision if they choose. Self 
interest will do the rest, for the ad- 
vantages resulting to those who ac- 
cept the provisions of the law will 
very soon compel all others to do the 
same, except those unable to meet its 
requirements, and they in due time 
will yield to the law of the survival of 


the fittest. Such a result will not be 
to the disadvantage of the people, nor 
to the injury of all that is strongest 
and safest and best in insurance. 

The undertakings of modern com- 
mercial life tend more and more 
toward solidarity. The day of the 
individual adventure is no more; com- 
bined effort at the hands of corpora- 
tions has taken its place. The inter- 
ests of commerce are not bounded by 
state lines, the whole country is its 
field, and the agencies which assist, 
stimulate and protect it should be 
equally untrammeled, 





GROWTH OF EXPENSES AND COMMISSIONS IN FIRE INSURANCE. 








EXTRACT FROM THE ADDRESS OF P. D. MCGREGOR BEFORE THE NATIONAL AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 








Attached to the very able address of 
President Henry H. Hall, delivered at 
the thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, held in New York City, May 12, 
1904, are certain tables dealing with 
average rates, percentages of various 
kinds of expense and dividends to 
which I would direct your attention, 
as they are well worth a careful 
perusal. 

Table 6 of that group shows, among 
other things, the ratio of total ex- 
penses to premiums, and rates of com- 
missions paid to premiums for ten- 
year periods from 1860 to 1870, inclu- 
sive, 1871, 1880, inclusive, 1881, 1890, 
inclusive, and separately by years 
from 1891 to 1903, inclusive, from 
which we gather that for the first 
period mentioned above, namely, 1860 
to 1870, inclusive, the commissions 
paid amounted to 11.32 per cent. of 
the premiums, and the total expense, 
including commissions, was 31.06 per 
cent., leaving 19.74 per cent. for all 
other purposes. — 

For the next ten years the commis- 
sions were 14.89 per cent. and the 
total expense 33.16 per cent., leaving 
18.27 per cent. for the total expense 
aside from commissions. 

From 1881 to 1890, the total outgo 
was 35.16 per cent., of which 17.95 per 
cent. was for commissions, and 17.11 
per cent. for all else. 

For each of the years commencing 
with 1891, the figures are tabulated as 
follows: 


Total All Other 
Year. Expense. Commissions. Expense. 
1891 36.21 19.76 16.45 
1892 29.17 19.09 16.08 
1893 34.87 18.59 15.28 
1894 34.30 17.91 16.39 





Total All Other 
Year Expense. Commissions. Expense. 
1895 35.34 18.61 16.73 
1896 36.14 18.87 17.27 
1897 37.19 19.34 17.85 
1898 89.35 20.04 18.31 
1899 39.31 19.75 19.56 
1900 38.42 20.31 18.11 
1901 37.45 20.7 16.69 
1902 35.73 20.28 15.45 
1903 36.89 21.31 15.58 


I might add that during the years 
1898, 1899 and 1900, the taxes had in- 
creased nearly 1 per cent. of the pre- 
miums, due largely to the Spanish 
war, which accounts for the increase 
of expenses other than commissions 
during that time. 

It may be claimed by some that the 
first periods shown deal with a time 
when the manner of transacting the 
business was so different from that in 
vogue now that comparisons are not 
fair, and, therefore, we will take for 
our purpose the ten years, 1881 to 
1890, inclusive, when we find that the 
total expense was 35.16 per cent., as 
against 36.89 per cent. for 1903, being 
an increase of 1.73 per cent. for the 
last named. The commissions in the 
same time increased from 17.95 per 
cent. to 21.31 per cent., or 3.36 per 
cent., while expenses of all other kinds 
decreased from 17.11 per cent. to 15.58 
per cent., a saving of 1.53 per cent. 

Had commissions decreased in the 
same proportion, or had they even 
remained stationary, the result would 
have been a saving of 3.36 per cent., 
which is more than the underwriting 
profit made by all of the companies re- 
porting to the National Board for the 
last 25 years, or figured un approxi- 
mate premiums of $200,000,000 per 
annum would mean a yearly saving 
of about $6,720,000. 
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PRESENT NEEDS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATED MOVEMENT. 





WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS BY HUBERT H. WARD. 


The life insurance agents of Amer- 
ica, who are not members of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, would do well to secure a copy of 
the Journal of Proceedings of the re- 
cent convention held at Indianapolis 
Oct. 12, 13 and 14, 1904. This book 
will be ready for delivery about Dec. 
15, and may be had from The Stand- 
ard Printing Co. of Boston, or or- 
dered through Mr. Eli D. Weeks, 
treasurer of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, Litchfield, Conn. 
A number of the insurance journals 
cover the convention very thoroughly, 
but the whole proceedings can only be 
had from the Journal. 

I believe I do not overestimate it 
when I say that the various papers 
presented at this convention form, in 
many respects, the most important 
contributions to life insurance litera- 
ture ever made at a given time and 
place. It was the plan of those hav- 
ing that convention in charge to have 
papers presented on various topics 
pertaining to the life insurance busi- 
ness—such as the executive, the ac- 
tuary, medical, agency departments 
and the policyholder. 

The address of Hon. M. L. Temple 
of Iowa, on the subject ‘‘What of the 
Policyholder?’’ was probably the 
strongest address of its kind ever 
made on this subject by anyone not 
connected with a life insurance com- 
pany. This address contains many 
things which should open the eyes of 
the life insurance official, the agent 
and the legislator. The ‘Life Insur- 
ance Courant’’ for November contains 
this speech in full. 

There is one way, and only one way, 
whereby the life insurance business 
may be improved from the standpoint 
of the agent who earns his bread and 
butter by the hard knocks sustained 
during soliciting. Namely—‘‘getting 
together’’ on some sort of a platform 
for the elevation of the solicitor, 


I have found two classes of agents 
who are detrimental to progress. The 
first class consists of men who only 
care for the dollar, and do not care 
how they get it—men who, from a 
lack of knowledge of things better, 
either through early training or by 
moral degeneracy, have no desire for 
any kind of improvement. The world, 
unfortunately, contains a number of 
such men in all walks of life, and it 
devolves upon men of stronger moral 
natures to consume much time, 
thought, energy and money endeavor- 
ing to devise ways and means of keep- 
ing the obnoxious effects of such men 
within at least certain defined bound- 
aries. 

The other class of men, who are 
detrimental to this business, are the 
carping, fault-finding, criticising, ‘‘ho- 
lier than thou’’ agents, who always 
have a scape-goat in the other fellow 
on whom they wish to load all the 
evils of this business. 

In thinking of the two classes above 
mentioned, it is at times indeed a 
puzzle to determine which class is the 
hardest to reform, but with all the 
hardships and drawbacks brought in- 
to this business as a result of these 
two classes of men, it is brought home 
to us very strongly that there area 
large number of clean-cut, strong- 
minded, big-calibred whole-souled men 
in this business, who, if they would 
only get together on a common plat- 
form of insurance ethics, could event- 
ually drive out the first class above 
referred to, and either shame or muz- 
zle the second class. 

There is an infinite variety of work 
which the National Association of Life 
Underwriters can undertake in the 
future when it has become somewhat 
stronger than it now is. 

In my opinion, the thing for the as- 
sociation to do at the present time, is 
to indulge in a compaign of extension 
and education—an extension which 
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will increase the membership of the 
present associations in the larger 
cities, so that, if possible, at least the 
majority of our agents in the cities 
will be members of a local association, 
and an extension which will embrace 
within its scope the formation of local 
associations in many of the smaller 
towns of our country. A compaign of 
education which will teach the agents, 
after they have joined these local as- 
sociations, to look for the good points 
in competitors rather than for the 
bad ones. 

The degree of success to be attained 
by this movement will be gauged by 
the way in which the individual un- 
derwriter, belonging to the local as- 
sociations, is willing to give of his 
time, his thoughts and his money to 
the movement. If the local associa- 
tions and individual members of those 
associations will give freely of their 
money, where they cannot give of 
their time, then the officers and others 
who can give of their time, will not be 
called upon to do double duty by pay- 
ing their own expenses also. 


The Indianapolis convention we be- 
lieve made a good selection in its 
choice of officers. The new president, 
Mr. Dolph, is a thoughtful man and a 
tireless worker, one who has the qour- 
age of his convictions, and one who 
believes in the Roosevelt theory that 
‘it is better todo something and make 
a few mistakes in the doing, rather 
than to do nothing, for fear of mak- 
ing mistakes.”’ 

During Mr. Dolph’s administration 
if each one of us, who are members of 
local associations, will not refuse to 
do any work which is put upon us by 
either Mr. Dolph or his associates in 
the National Association, or by the 
officers of the local associations, then 
we will see, one year hence at the 
Hartford convention, strides in this 
movement which have never before 
been attained. 

The movement is here; it is here to 
stay; it is bound to grow, and ulti- 
mately it will become a factor and a 
power which all must reckon with. 
Why delay this much to be desired 
time? 





LIBERAL CONTRACTS AND THE SUICIDE HAZARD. 








W. H. LAWTON IN THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 








One can hardly pick up a newspaper 
without seeing an item reading some- 
what as follows: 

Before Judge Blank and a jury yesterday, John 
Doe was tried and convicted of arson. Accord- 
ing to the evidence, Doe, after taking out $2,000 
insurance on a lot of antiquated and unsalable 
goods, sprinkled the latter with kerosene and 
set fire to his store. Unfortunately for Doe’s 
plans, the fire was put out before the place was 
much damaged. The insurance companies did 
the rest, and Doe will spend a few years work- 
ing for the state. 

Not very long ago, the reader might 
have seen in the papers a sensational 
account of the suicide of a millionaire. 
When his affairs were investigated, it 
turned out that he was heavily in- 
volved, but his creditors would lose 


nothing because he was insured for 


over a million dollars. 
On reading the first of these items, 


the average reader would say, ‘‘Served 
John Doe right!’’ but, as to the second, 
he would reflect with calm satisfaction 
or indifference on the wonderful sys- 
tem of finance by which a man may 
enjoy life spending other people’s 
money, and at the last leave this world 
of his own volition contented with the 
thought that his creditors and family 
would be amply cared for by the life 
insurance companies. 

A man who deliberately burns down 
his own house to secure the insurance 
is denounced as a swindler, and pun- 
ished. Public opinion sustains the fire 
insurance companies in refusing to 
pay the loss. The man who obtains a 
heavy life insurance, and then takes 
his own life so that his family or es- 
tate may benefit by the insurance— 
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what is he? If we are to believe the 
comments of the general public, as 
represented in nine-tenths of the news- 
papers and periodicals, he is more or 
less of a hero. At most, the rash act 
is attributed to ‘‘temporary insanity,’’ 
and it is a bold company that will risk 
its popularity by protesting against 
paying for a risk it did not really as- 
sume. The amount involved in the 
quoted instance has made that case un- 
usually prominent, but it is by no 
means the only claim of the kind that 
insurance companies have been called 
upon to pay during the last few years. 

It may be pertinently asked how 
much the life insurance companies 
themselves have had to do with bring- 
ing about this situation, by more or 
less reckless attempts to outbid each 
other in offering more liberal features 
in their policies. The time was when 
no insurance company willingly paid 
a suicide claim. Self-destruction was 
looked upon by the company in the 
same light as destructicn of one’s own 
property to recover the insurance. It 
was regarded as an attempt to swindle 
the company. But, in the course of 
time, the courts began to make a dis- 
tinction between suicides committed 
with intent to defraud the company, 
and suicides which resulted from in- 
sanity. It became a cynical by-word 
in insurance offices that every suicide 
was insane—if he was insured. In 
fact, one learned judge declared that 
suicide was prima facie evidence of 
insanity. Hence, it logically followed 
that an insured suicide was the victim 
of disease or accident, and the com- 
pany, of course, was liable. When 
this principle seemed to be firmly es- 
tablished, the companies sought to 
protect themselves by clauses in their 
policies denying liability in case of 
suicide, ‘‘sane or insane;’’ but, in 
response to the public sense of fair- 
play, they generally agreed to refund 
the ‘‘reserve,’’ that part of the pre- 
miums paid which had been held for 
future cost or redemption of the pol- 
icy. At this point, the vexed ques- 
tion seemed to be fairly settled. 


In those days, however, the stress 
of severe competition was beginning 
to affect the life insurance business. 
One company boldly took the lead in 
liberalizing the terms of its policies, 
and agreed to pay suicide claims in 
full after the third year. In explana- 
tion, it was argued that the company’s 
statistics showed the deaths by suicide 
to be less than one-half of one per 
cent. of the total deaths from all 
causes, a proportion so small as to be 
practically nil. The company decided 
to assume the risk, but with the pre- 
caution of a three years’ restriction to 
prevent clearly fraudulent suicides. 
It was not deemed reasonable to sup- 
pose that any man would carry insur- 
ance for three years with the intention 
of committing suicide in the fourth. 
This ‘‘incontestable’’ policy proved 
very popular with the insuring public, 
not so much because it gave the in- 
sured permission to commit suicide 
after three years, but because it 
gave him the assurance that after 
three years the company would not 
contest payment of a claim under 
it for any cause whatever, as long as 
the premiums were duly paid. Other 
companies followed suit. One restric- 
tion after another was removed, and 
this course was heralded with loud 
claims of ‘‘the most liberal policy.”’ 
The time limit was shortened from 
three to two years, then to one year, 
and, finally, a few companies issued 
policies ‘‘incontestable from date of 
issue.’’ Today, out of sixty-nine old- 
line companies of the United States 
and Canada, there is but one which 
refuses to accept liability for suicide, 
though it agrees to refund the ‘‘re- 
serve.’’ Five retain the suicide re- 
striction for three years, twenty-nine 
for two, twenty-six for one, while 
eight give the insured full permission 
to blow out his brains or otherwise 
make away with himself as soon as he 
has paid the first premium, secure in 
the knowledge that his family or estate 
will receive the full amount of the 
policy from the company! 

It cannot be denied, therefore, that 
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the life insurance companies have by 
their own act deliberately offered in- 
ducement and temptation to suicide. 
It is quite possible to conceive of a 
man harrassed by debt, facing inevi- 
table bankruptcy, perhaps disgrace, 
being led to the last desperate act by 
the knowledge that his insurance pol- 
icies contain no restrictions on suicide. 
To a man in this despairing frame of 
mind, suicide means comfort and even 
luxury to his family, and the salvation 
of his financial ‘‘honor!’’ When a 
man is at such a crisis in his life, it 
takes very little to move him to com- 
mit the crime. Crime? He hardly con- 
siders it such. Conventionally, society 
frowns upon it. Secretly, it frequent- 
ly approves the act and pities, if it 
does not applaud, the doer. He does 
not regard it as a fraud upon the com- 
pany, for has not the company itself 
tacitly agreed to consider suicide 
merely a regular cause of death? Did 
not the agent glowingly dwell upon 
the clause ‘‘no restricions after such 
and such a time?’ A suggestion to 
that man that forgery, or personal use 
of trust funds, at that critical moment 
would save him might be repelled 
with honest indignation. Yet suicide, 
for the purpose of obtaining the insur- 
ance on his life for his family or 
creditors, is as much a fraud on the 
company as would be the forgery of 
its name to a draft. 

No doubt, a great part of the public 
aputhy and indifference to this crime 
of defrauding insurance companies is 
due to the prevailing tendency to con- 
done almost any attempt to ‘‘beat’’ a 
corporation. There is very widespread 
misconception of what constitutes a 
life insurance ‘‘company.’’ Few men 
realize that taking a policy in any 
company makes the insured a mem- 
ber of that company. No matter 
whether it was originally organized as 
a stock company or a mutual concern, 
a life insurance company is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a great co-opera- 
tive society. All its members share, 
in some form or other, in its profits, 
and all are equally affected by its 


losses. But the very size of most of 
the companies, with their members 
scattered all over the world, tends to 
obscure this fact. If wecould take one 
hundred men living in the same town, 
insure them for $10,000 each, on the 
same basis as any of the old-line com- 
panies, the suicide of one of those men 
would bring home to the remaining 
ninety-nine a realizing sense of the 
fraud perpetrated upon them, as noth- 
ing else could. Yet those same men 
will regard with complacent indiffer- 
ence a suicide loss of a million dollars 
in a far-off town, because the loss is 
divided among several hundred thou- 
sand members of different companies. 
In fact, the refusal of any company to 
pay such a fraudulent claim would be 
commented upon with indignation. 
How many of those men would con- 
tribute from their own pockets to pay 
a pro rata share of the debts of that 
suicide? Yet that is exactly what they 
have done in paying the premiums on 
their own insurance, and what they 
will continue to do as long as the com- 
panies pay such claims. 

What has been the effect upon the 
companies of these reckless tempta- 
tions to suicide? Judging from the 
frequent letters and editorials in life 
insurance journals of late, it is quite 
evident that there has been such an 
increase in suicide losses as to serious- 
ly alarm them. More attention is be- 
ing paid by medical departments to 
the ‘‘moral hazard.’”’ More careful 
scrutiny into the business affairs of 
applicants for large amounts is in- 
sisted upon. And no wonder! From 
the almost inappreciable ratio of less 
than one-half of one per cent., the 
ratio of suicide losses has increased to 
three per cent. in one of the largest 
companies of the United States, an in- 
crease of over 600 per cent. in less 
than twenty years. On the other 
hand, some years ago the officers of a 
great fraternal insurance association, 
becoming alarmed by the increasing 
number of suicide claims, secured the 
adoption of a by-law refusing payment 
in such cases, with the result of an im- 
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mediate and heavy reduction of deaths 
from suicide. 

Manifestly, the time is drawing near 
when the insurance companies will be 
forced, in justice to the great majority 
of their policyholders, to restore, to a 
great extent, the restrictions on sui- 
cide in their policies. It is high time 
that this should be done, when, to the 
familiar joke of ‘‘selling out to the 
fire insurance company,’’ is added the 
happy phrase ‘‘committing suicide for 
the benefit of creditors and family.”’ 
But even then there will be left on the 
companies’ books millions of insur- 
ance subject to this latter-day method 
of fraud. After the companies have 
done all they can to prevent the 
alarming increase of suicides, there is 
still much room for arousing the pub- 
lic conscience to a sense of the wrong 
to the great body of policyholders, as 
well the danger to the body politic, 
and to encourage social condemnation 
of it. It was one of the worst symp- 
toms of social degeneracy in ancient 
Rome that suicide became almost 
what we would call today a fad. Is 
there danger to the American Republic 
from that source today? 

In twelve years there have been 
over 77,000 suicides recorded in the 
United States, the number increasing 
annually from about 3,500 in 1891 to 
8,600 in 1903. There were 50 per cent. 
more suicides in Chicago in 1903 than 
in 1902. In Philadelphia, for 1902, the 
official records showed a ratio of 15 
suicides per 100,000 of population. 
But the president of a life insurance 
company has stated that,while during 
fifty years the increase in suicides has 
averaged 30 to each 1,000,000 persons, 
the increase of suicides among in- 
sured lives has been much greater. 
He adds that there is little doubt that, 
when persons are insured under a 
policy containing a suicide clause, 
suicidal deaths are often reported as 
accidental. So, while the restoration 
of the suicide clause will undoubtedly 
greatly reduce the proportion of in- 
sured suicides, it will not eliminate 
them entirely. Nevertheless, it is 


quite apparent that the temptation to 
suicide is stronger where the induce- 
ment of benefiting the family is held 
out. 

It is an easy matter for the compa- 
nies te put a stop to this insidious 


form of temptation to suicide, and 
protect the funds they have collected 
from honest policyholders. According 
to the signs of the times, it will not be 
a very great while before most of them 
will do so, by restoring in some form 
the restrictions of the old suicide 
clause. There is hesitation in taking 
the lead, which is due to the fear of 
losing business in the severe competi- 
tion that prevails today. But there 
are not wanting also signs that, if the 
companies do not act, the courts will. 
It is a far cry from the old days when 
a court practically threw open the 
doors to suicide claims by proclaiming 
that suicide is insanity per se, to the 
doctrine that it is against public policy 
and welfare to permit any company, 
no matter what its contract may say, 
to pay claims that necessarily encour- 
age suicide. Nevertheless, that is the 
gist of a late court decision, which 
will undoubtedly be followed by 
others as cases become more and more 
flagrant. But it is not wise for the 
companies to wait for this. Life in- 
surance is primarily based on confi- 
dence, and men distrust ‘‘law-made’’ 
honesty. A company that issues an 
unrestricted contract, and then shields 
itself behind the courts, will suffer in 
the estimation of its policyholders and 
the public. But, in the meantime, in 
all fairness to the companies, an en- 
lightened public opinion should con- 
demn, not condone, the acts of those 
who would take advantage of the com- 
panies’ mistaken liberality. 


PRESENT DAY INSURANCE. 


Insurance is today the foremost social institu- 
tion of civilized countries. The business has 
assumed enormous proportions, and the tendency 
of the “insurance idea” is toward an ever-in- 
creasing area of general usefulness. To both, 
the individual and the state, insurance is today 
an indispensable method and means for the 
maintenance of our standard of social security 
and progress. In the struggle of the masses for 
economic freedom and a more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth insurance aids and sustains all 
other forces making for this much-to-be-desired 
end. Insurance inits final analysis is simply 
a business method to make the world a better 
place to live in, than which no aim or purpose 
could be a higher or more worthy one.—Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman. 
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WHEN COMPETITION IN LIFE INSURANCE SHOULD CEASE. 





First PrizE Essay READ BY J. H. JEFFERIES BEFORE THE NATIONAL LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


All life is a struggle for existence. 
Everything in nature vies with every 
other thing of its kind for a larger life. 
Competition is inevitable and neces- 
sary to growth and progress. Civiliza- 
tion is not opposed to it, but refines 
. and ennobles it and limits its operation 
by moral and altruistic restraints. 

In our work, as in every other line 
of human endeavor, competition, com- 
parison and criticism are requisite to 
the production of best results. The 
modern life insurance contract, with 
its freedom from unnecessary restric- 
tions and unjust conditions is the 
fruitage of years of competitive en- 
terprise. The protection afforded is 
almost ideal, yet the methods em- 
ployed to obtain business are often 
unworthy of our high calling, and 
justify, to some extent, the adverse 
presumption which exists with respect 
to life insurance solicitation. 

Where is the line beyond which fair 
competition becomes unjust condem- 
nation and rightful comparison de- 
scends to defamation? Ethically con- 
sidered, the bounds were clearly de- 
fined by Robert Burns, who advised a 
friend ‘‘to gather gear by every wile 
that’s justified by honor, but where ye 
feel your honor grit, let that aye be 
your border.”’ 

Common honesty is the boundary in 
one direction, while the white stone 
of the Golden Rule marks the limit in 
the other. Between them is a fair 
field for cultivation and the promise 
of a bountiful harvest for all who will 
work. He who goes beyond seeks to 
obtain that for which he has not 
labored. 

How shall the principles of honesty 
and fair dealing be appiled to the 
practical business of selling life insur- 
ance? 

Agents come into contact with each 
other at several points: 

First—In the procurement of new 
business. 





Second—With respect to business in 
force. 

Third—In the development of a pro- 
ductive agency force. 

First, then, as to the procurement 
of new business. Two agents are in 
competition for the same risk. For 
some reason, or no reason, perhaps, 
one of them secures the application. 
There is but one course for the disap- 
pointed one to pursue; give up the 
fight and seek elsewhere for favor. 
The applicant has passed his word and 
any attempt to make him break it is 
unfair to him and to the successful 
competitor. This is not an invariable 
rule, however. An application may 
have been procured by the use of dis- 
honest comparisons, misleading rates, 
‘‘impossible’’ estimates, or a rebate 
may have been offered. Then must 
the fight be carried into the very camp 
of him who has proved himself an 
enemy. ; 

Again, an agent may be in competi- 
tion with some hybrid company, with 
unsavory record and uncertain future. 
His duty to the prospect will compel 
him to continue the contest. 

An applicant sometimes signs an ap- 
plication in order to obtain a policy 
for inspection only. Contractual re- 
lations have not been established—the 
lists are still open. Rebating is be- 
yond the pale. One who practices it 
either proclaims himself incapable or 
his company unfit. For a pittance to 
self, he denies to another the com- 
pensation which should be the reward 
of honest effort. 

A word as to comparative and com- 
petitive literature. Some of the com- 
panies, like the converted soothsayers 
in old Alexandria, have made bonfires 
of their bad books. Ingenious distor- 
tion of figures, unmeaning ratios and 
calumny have no rightful place in our 
work, and it would be a forward step 
if all the companies were to purge 
their supply rooms in a like manner. 
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All company publications are not to 
be classed as bad books, however. 
Statements of facts are legitimate can- 
vassing documents. If a comparison 
be true, its use is within the bounds 
of competition. 

Second, with respect to business in 
force. A prospect will some times 
say, ‘‘I have a policy in the X com- 
pany.’’ Unless he can be persuaded 
to carry additional insurance, there is 
only one thing for a fair-minded so- 
licitor todo: Congratulate him upon 
his prudence in securing protection, 
and then leave him alone. His con- 
fidence and possible future favor will 
thus be more surely gained than by 
any disparagement of his judgment 
or condemnation of the company of 
his choice. To do otherwise is to 
make oneself a trespasser and to be- 
come ‘‘out of bounds.’’ Twisting is 
not competition. The twister is a 
modern incarnation of the evil one 
who sowed tares in another’s garden 
while the good man slept. One who 
employs his methods may expect, in 
turn, to have his own business up- 
rooted. ‘‘He will turn again and rend 
you.’’ There may be reason for ex- 
ception to the rule with respect to 
twisting where the first year’s pre- 
mium has been rebated, and where 
the policyholder does not intend to re- 
new. To convert such a one to a full 
premium basis is fighting a good fight. 

One other department of field com- 
petition demands attention; the de- 
velopment of a producive agency 
force. 

Time was when a rate-book, an ap- 
plication blank and a _ persuasive 
tongue were considered a complete 
outfit for field representation. So- 
licitors sprang into the business, like 
Minerva from the head of Jove, ‘‘full 
panoplied for war.’’ The successful 
solicitor of today, however, is a trained 
man, and time and money must be 
spent in his education. Where an 
ageut has made advances, given guar- 
antees and opportunities, in the hope 
of developing a profit producing fac- 
tor, he is entitled to his reward. No 





fair-minded competitor will seek to 
allure a solicitor from the service of 
an agent to whom he is morally if not 


contractually, bound. If a solicitor 
feels that he can better his condition 
by representing another company, the 
suggestion of change should come 
from him and not from a competing 
agency manager. Fairness to all 
would require some proof that his 
obligations to his present employer 
had been fulfilled. Fair competition 
would also encourage mutual protec- 
tion against the genus ‘‘rounder.”’ 

It is impossible to state in definite 
terms the bounds of competition. 
Honest men, with just regard for the 
rights of others, will clearly see the 
boundary marks. Much has been said 
as to the beneficent purpose of life in- 
surance in the protection afforded to 
home and family. In addition to this 
it is a great moral force and those who 
preach its gospel should make their 
actions accord with its lofty prin- 
ciples, both in relation with them for 
advancement of our noble institution. 


RAILROADS KILL MORE THAN WAR. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
completed its annual bulletin showing the num- 
ber of people killed and hurt for the year on the 
various railroads in the United States. The 
figures are remarkable. 

There were 9,984 people killed or more than 
double the loss of life in the war with Spain, or 
the population of a small-sized city, and in ex- 
cess of any previous year. Of those hurt there 
were the enormous number of 78,247, most of 
whom received serious injuries. 

The number killed on the railroads for the 
past ten years as given by the same report, 
makes a grand total of 78,152—the past year 
showing an increase of more than 50 per cent. 
over the first year of the decade. 

The reports from England have been received 
and while they have less than 50,000 miles of 
track to our 200,000, yet they do a greater per 
mile business than we do. They hau! more pas- 
sengers than we do, yet there was not one pas- 
senger killed on English roads last year. 

From this terrible showing of mortality by the 
railroads and its constantly increasing tendency, 
which is growing with the extension of the rail- 
roads and the population, it would seem desir- 


‘ able that the insurance companies should take 


some steps looking to their better protection 
against the apparently hazardous risk of those 
who do much traveling.—Written for the Jour- 
nal of Insurance Economics by Frank H. 
Pelouze. 
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INDIVIDUAL RESERVES AND THE POLICYHOLDERS’ RIGHT THEREIN. 


Mr. Jackson Takes Up the Points Advanced by W. H. Dyer and Combats Some of His 
Contentions in Regard to this Question. 





Editor of Insurance Economics: 

In the September issue of Insurance 
Economics my esteemed friend, Col. 
W. H. Dyer, has done me the honor to 
criticise my article on ‘‘The Policy- 
holder’s Right to the Individual Re- 
serve.”’ I am not sure that the fur- 
ther discussion of this subject will 
interest your readers, but lest silence 
on my part might appear to concede 
the soundness of my distinguished 
critic’s objections, I beg space to reply. 

I may have some difficulty in mak- 
ing my position clear, unless the 
reader will turn to my original article 
as it appears in your August issue. It 
may serve the purpose, however, to 
quote from that article several para- 
graphs illustrating the nature of the 


reserve: 

Take for example, a company having a pres- 
ent membership of ten thousand, all of whom 
were insured, say three yeare ago at age 35, for 
$1,000 ordinary life, American Experience Table 
and 84 per cent. interest. The total reserve 
today at the end of the third year is $239,100. 
This reserve certainly belongs to the company, 
that is, to the 10,000 policyholders as a body, 
but no individual has other than an undivided 
and undetermined interest therein. The so- 
ealled individual reserve of $23.91. ascertained 
by dividing the total reserve by 10,0(0, is merely 
a fiction of bookkeeping—useful for many pur- 
poses, but a hypothesis only.... 

The total reserve belongs to the whole body of 
policyholders, but the individual interest of each 
therein is an undivided interest—undetermined 
and indeterminable. If the reserve is correctly 
defined as the sum which, witb future net pre- 
miums and interest at the assumed rate, will just 
suffice to pay the policies at maturity—and no 
one will dispute the accuracy of that definition 
as applied to the total reserve, then Omniscience 
alone can determine what is the amount of the 
reserve belonging to any particular policy. 

In the foregoing example the existing policies 
being all three years old—the contract which 
matures by the death of the holder at the end of 
the first day of the fourth year, will yield but 
one more premium and no interest at all. The 
necessary reserve in that case, therefore, is no 
less than $980.09, since it requires that amount 
plus future net premiums (one premium of 
$19.91 and no interest), to make $1,000. On the 





other hand, one of the same policies (all now 
three years old), which is destined to run for 
twenty-nine years longer, requires no present 
reserve whatever, inasmuch as the future net 
premiums alone at three and a half per cent. in- 
terest will amount to $1,007.90, or more than the 
face of the policy in twenty-nine years. 

Referring to my statement that, 
‘Neither technically nor in practice is 
it true that the policyholder owns his 
own separate reserve,’’ and that 
‘‘Companies do not venture to give to 
withdrawing policyholders a full pro 
rata share of the accumulated fund— 
that is, the full individual reserve,”’ 
my critic says: 

Mr. Jackson should remember that all life 
companies consider their actual real loss by 
reason of a death claim to be only the difference 
between the face of the policy and its reserve, a 
recognition of Elizur Wright’s theory of self- 
insurance, and hence a ‘ technical” recognition 
of individual ownership. 

On the contrary, in paying a single 
death claim, life companies do not con- 
sider the question of the individual 
reserve or the ‘‘amount at risk,”’ at 
all. The claim is paid as a whole by 
a warrant on the treasurer for the 
face amount, and no entry is made as 
to ‘‘the difference between the face of 
the policy and its reserve.’’ At the 
end of the year, when it is desirable 
to estimate the saving in mortality, 
account is taken of total death claims 
paid, and of total reserves released 
thereby, but no record is kept of in- 
dividual policies on this account. The 
company deals with totals and not 
with so-called individual reserves. 
To say that the fact that, in mak- 
ing certain computations, account is 
taken of the amount at risk, the cost 
of insurance, etc., is a ‘‘technical 
recognition of the individual owner- 
ship’’ of a pro rata portion of the re- 
serve, is ridiculous. 

As to what constitutes the ‘‘actual 
loss,’’ there is in reality no such thing 
at all as a loss in life insurance; at 
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least there is no such thing so long as 
the mortality is within the table. The 
company is organized for the very 
purpose of paying death claims. 
Aside from expenses, it collects from 
policyholders just enough, with inter- 
est at a given rate, to pay for the 
deaths indicated by the mortality 
table. Take the example proposed at 
the beginning of this article. Ten 
thousand persons contribute to a 
common fund for the purpose of pay- 
ing to the estate of each $1,000 at 
death. Assuming that the deaths run 
with the table and that the interest 
earned is the rate assumed, the fund 
will exactly suffice to acomplish the 
purpose for which it was intended. As 
each policyholder dies the claim is 
paid, and the claim is always the face 
of the policy. This is true of every 
death until the last policy has been 
liquidated. There has been no loss 
throughout the whole career of the 
company. The receipts and disburse- 
ments have been precisely as con- 
templated and provided for from the 
beginning. Technically, the death 
claim is not a loss, though in popular 
parlance spoken of as such. The 
trouble with my critic is, that he con- 
tinually mistakes popular miscon- 
ceptions for scientific principles. 

In answer to my statement that 
‘‘Companies do not venture to give to 
withdrawing policyholders a full pro 
rata share’’ of the reserve, he names 
severalcompanies, including the Mutual 
Life, whose practice, he alleges, makes 
that statement ‘‘seem somewhat inac- 
curate.’’ It is often asserted by per- 
sons who do not comprehend the na- 
ture of the legal reserve, that the 
Mutual Life on certain policies, gives 
cash surrender values in excess of the 
pro rata reserve. A moment’s con- 
sideration will show the absurdity of 
such a theory, since every company 
under the law is bound to accumulate 
a reserve equal to the guarantees con- 
tained in its contracts. My critic’s 
contention is, however, not that any 
company pays more than the reserve, 
but that some companies do give a 








cash surrender value equal to the full 
reserve. In saying companies do not 
give the pro rata reserve I have mere- 
ly stated a general rule, to which, as 
in the case of any rule, there may be 
exceptions; though I am not prepared 
to state that there are any such ex- 
ceptions, since, unlike my opponent, 
Iam not in a position to know how 
great a reserve in excess of the tabular 
any company may hold ‘against the 
policies containing cash surrender 
values. It has, however, often been 
stated authoritatively that the Mutual 
Life holds against all policies a larger 
reserve than its guaranteed cash sur- 
render values. I should be very far 
from assuming that any company does 
otherwise, but rather, that}when cash 
values are equal to the regular tabular 
reserve, the company in fact holds an 
additional reserve for protection 
against adverse selection. 

My critic has a way of stating my 
position for me, instead of quoting 
my words in full. For example, he 
quotes from my paper this fragment, 
to wit: ‘“Omniscience alone can deter- 
mine what is the amount of the 
reserve belonging to any particular 
policy,’’ and then adds the comment: 

And this notwithstanding that just above in 
the same column, he says, in the example he 
uses, that the reserve is $23.91 for each individ- 
ual policy. Omniscience does not seem to be 
entirely alone. 

That is very funny, but the joke 
would have failed had he quoted my 
exact words as to the $23.91, to wit: 

The so-called individual reserve of $23.91, 
ascertained by dividing the total reserve by 
10,000, is merely a fiction of bookkeeping—use- 
ful for many purposes, but a hypothesis only. 

Elsewhere throughout my article I 
was careful to refer to the ‘‘so-called 
individual reserve’’ as a pro rata por- 
tion of the total reserve, so that, not 
even by implication, I might seem to 
recognize it as an individual interest. 
Again my critic says: 

If a company gives any part of the reserve to 
the individual policyholder who withdraws, 


that giving is a recognition of his ownership. 
Otherwise, it is robbery. 


That giving is a recognition of the 
fact that the whole body of policy- 
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holders own the reserve, and that in 
practical experience it has been found 
equitable and expedient to allow a 
withdrawing policyholder something 
in lieu of his undivided interest. If 
he is the rightful owner, as an: indi- 
vidual, of a pro rata portion of the 
reserve, it is robbery to withold any 
part of it when he withdraws. A 
bank might as properly refuse to give 
a withdrawing depositor his entire 
deposit. 

Proof positive that the individual 
policyholder does not personally own 
a pro rata portion of the reserve, is 
found in the fact that the right to 
withdraw such pro rata share or any 
share at all, does not exist, save as 
specifically provided for in the con- 
tract or by statute. Every man is 
entitled at common law to claim what 
is his own. The iife insurance con- 
tract awards the withdrawing policy- 
holder a stated portion of the reserve, 
and he can claim no more at law. In 
some states the statute provides for a 
cash surrender value, but never for 
even the full tabular reserve. Both 
the law and the contract thus recog- 
nize the fact that the individual 
policyholder does not own as of right 
a pro rata portion of the reserve. He 
owns just so much thereof as the con- 
tract or the law gives him. 

In the following statement my 
opponent confuses cash surrender 
values with reserves: 


If through recognition of individual policy 
ownership and its logical sequence the granting 
of cash surrender values, healthy lives and those 
destined to live longest, withdraw while the 
impaired lives remain, that fact must certainly 
appear in the experiences of the cash value com- 
panies. 

He then refers to the fact that for 
twenty-five years the Massachusetts 
companies ‘‘have granted cash values”’ 
and adds: 

Let Mr. Jackson consult the gain and loss 
exhibits which have been published in recent 
years. He will find that the ratio of actual to 
expected mortality in these six companies is not 
only below the average, but below that of the 








particular company which has stood during that 
time as the exponent of the non-cash value sys- 
tem. 

I have nowhere claimed that cash 
values necessarily tend to adverse 
selection, unless they amount to a 
full pro rata share of the insurance 
fund or reserve. Of course my oppo- 
nent knows that the Massachusetts 
companies do not give even the fuil 
tabular reserve as a cash value. Their 
experience does not prove that cash 
values equal to the full reserve would 
not lead to adverse selection; but their 
position maintains my contention, 
that the individual policyholder does 
not own, as of right, a pro rata share 
of the reserve, else how dare they re- 
fuse to give him the whole of what is 
his own. 

Ican not forbear to reply to the 
statement as to the comparative mor- 
tality of that particular company 
‘‘which has stood during that time as 
the exponent of the non-cash value 
system.’’ Although the fact is unim- 
portant I suppose that my critic 
knows that the mortality rate ofa 
company as a whole is modified by the 
relative amount of new business writ- 
ten, and that the percentage of new 
insurance issued by the particular 
company referred to, during many 
years, has been very small in com- 
parison with that of the Massachu- 
setts companies. To obtain results of 
any value it would be necessary to 
compare in each case business that has 
been in force for at least five years. 
I doubt whether my critic is able 
to show that the ratio of the ‘‘actual 
mortality to the expected’’ on the old 
business has been higher during these 
years in the case of the particular 
company referred to than in the case 
of the Massachusetts companies. I 
should be surprised if it did not prove 
to be lower, though in any event the 
fact would indicate nothing certainly, 
owing to numerous other modifying 


conditions. Jacob A. Jackson, 
New York City. 
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MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE EXCLUDED FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 





Believing that the interests of policy- 
holders in Massachusetts required 
an examination of the Mutual Reserve 
Life, the Massachusetts department, 
through its deputy commissioner, F. 
H. Hardison, made a formal demand 
upon the company for an immediate 
examination at its New York office 
Nov. 15. This demand was met with 
a refusal, whereupon the commis- 
sioner, as directed by law, revoked 
the license of the company on Nov. 
29, having allowed it ten days’ time in 
which to appeal to the supreme court. 
The company, however, notified the 
commissioner that it did not intend to 
take advantage of this right. 

The Massachusetts department does 
not undertake to thus examine sum- 
marily the company of another state 
unless the demand for such an ex- 
amination, as a protection to Massa- 
chusetts policyholders, is imperative. 
The fact that the department deter- 
mined to make such an examination 


can be accepted as evidence that its 
duty to the insuring public rendered 
this step absolutely necessary. 

In view of these facts the table be- 
low, outlining in figures the history 
of the company for the past nine 
years, will be read with interest. It 
shows steady decline in every item. 
The fact that the company is unwil- 
ling to meet an examination by the 
Massachusetts department will be 
quite generally accepted as evidence 
that its finances are in bad shape. Its 
exclusion at this time from Massachu- 
setts will undoubtedly affect its inter- 
ests in other states in which it is now 
doing business. 

In our opinion the company cannot 
successfully continue in business under 
the present management. Probably, 
likewise, it is too late for a new man- 
agement to take hold. We look for 
the inevitable. Wrong principles and 
bad management have wrought their 
expected work in this company. 





NINE YEARS’ RECORD OF THE MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE. 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 








Annual Insurance Terminations 
YEAR. New in a 
Business. Force. the Period. 

1903 14.550.277, 119,596,827 92.913,63% 
1902 22,346,240) 127,960,188 49.744.679 
1901 21,648,365) 155,358,627 46.935 .977 
1900 = @ 64,501,751) = 180.646,239 57,570,195 
1899 922.931.580| 178.714.6838 118,386,215 
1898 32,027,390) 269,169,321 64.425,170 
1897 46,284.785, 301,567,101 79,693.745 
1896 73,026,330! 325,026.061 56,659 640 
1895 voccceee| 308,659,371 eseesnemed 
T. tals... 307,266,718 winmenent 6H 


ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR INSURANCE ECONOMICS BY BENJ. F. BRown. 





a. Includes taken over business of insolvent Northwestern Life of Chicago. b. « 
(in lieu of reserve) now accounted as assets, with corresponding increase in liability. 


Assets, LIABILITIES, Etc. 


Excess of 


Gross Ratio 
A Total Assets over 
Admitted | Liabilities. | Liabilities | ,.°f.. 
as Stated. ” 
$ % 
5.707.312 5.200.724 06.588 4.74 
b 5,741,679 ¢ 5,226,659 515,020 9 85 
2,652,760 2,024,269 628.491 31.05 
3.103.845 1,937,869 1,165,976 60.17 
$,382.479 1,761,060 1.621.419 92.0 
4.100.762 2,004,113 2.096.649 104.60 
4,791 492 2.108.884 2.682.608 127.20 
5.652.811 1.652.056 4.000, 755 242.50 


5.953.318 1,586,745 


4,366,568 


275.20 











eeeeee reese eer eeeees eeeeeerer 


b. c. Liens on policies 
d. Of this sum 


total $35,322,111, or 7.12 per cent. terminated by death, as per table below. 


RECORD OF DEATH CLAIMS AND EXPENSES DURING THE PERIOD. 


Combined 


Mean Amount g “et Ratio per , Ratio per Ratios 
YEAR. of Insurance oa we $1,000 E a 21,000 Showing Cost 
in Force. se Insurance. —— Insurance. | of Insurance 
per $1,000. 
x $ 5 5 $ $ 
1908 123.778.507 2.858.106 23.09 1,446,972 10.82 | 33 91 
1902 141.659.400 3.066.274 21.65 1.683.275 | 11.88 | 33.53 
1901 168.002.400 4.615.621 27.47 2.323,672 | 13.838 | 41.30 
1900 177.180.500 3,744.226 21.13 1.625.340 | 9.17 | 30.30 
1899 221.442.0009 3,947,375 17 83 1.804.079 | 8.15 | 25.98 
1898 285,368.200 4.250.955 14.90 2,051,521 | 7.19 22.09 
1897 313.296,600 4.739.767 15.12 1.800,480 5.75 20.87 
1896 316.842.700 4.331.215 13.67 1,596,092 | 5.04 18.71 
1895 3801,012.700 3,768 572 12.51 1,670,457 | 5.55 18.06 
- | 





| 
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ECONOMIC VALUE OF VOLUME IN NEW BUSINESS. 





WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS BY BENJAMIN F. Brown. 


To the student of life insurance in 
its purely business aspect all things 
in the line of company achievement 
are relative and must be judged ac- 
cording to results in the ultimate, or 
last analysis. Thus new business 
volume of whatever magnitude is 
not of itself a criterion of successful 
management, counting for little in- 
deed when not attended by correspond- 
ing gain. The best measure of achieve- 
ment obtains, not in the greater or 
lesser sum tota) of business placed on 
the books from year to year, but in 
securing the quality of business which 
insures a minimum of waste and, by 
the same token, such proportional 
gains, from whatever volume, as make 
for healthful growth at reasonable 
rates of expenditure. These are the 
elements upon which to base judg- 
ment, the real issue being one of 
whether, or to what extent, expendi- 
ture is justified by growth. 

Taking the figures of last year of 
twenty-five companies as given in the 
current edition of the Brown Book, 
results upon these lines are as follows: 

A volume of new business ranging 
in ratio in the several companies 
from a minimum of $59 to a maximum 
of $313 per thousand of old, with an 
all-company mean of $171. Expense 
ratios from 18.72 to 44.03 per cent. of 
premiums, or from $7.34 to $17.23 per 
thousand of insurance, with mean 
ratios 25.69 per cent. and $10 respec- 
tively. 

Of each $1,000 of new business 
placed on the books an average of 
$499 was required to replace the year’s 
terminations, fully four-fifths (80.4 
per cent.) of which were from causes 
other than death and maturity. This 
leaves an average gain of $501 (except- 
ing 1901 and ’02 the largest of the de- 
cade) ranging in the individual com- 
pany (apart from a single instance 
of actual loss) from $74 to $640, as 
against a gross expense cost of $8.56 


and $9.75 respectively, while on the 
other hand, the minimum expense 
cost, $7.34 and maximum $17.23, stand 
against gains of $562 and $182 respec- 
tively. 

From such wide apart data I have 
prepared the accompanying table, in 
which the problem sought was so to 
bring order out of chaos, so to equal- 
ize apparently irreconcilable condi- 
tions as to admit of intelligent com- 
parison as to the relation of company 
growth to expenditure on a basis fair 
to all. This end is attained by process 
of equation, on the assumption ofa 
uniform volume of new business 
equal to 10 per cent. ($100 per thou- 
sand) of that in force at the beginning 
of the year, with corresponding re- 
duction of gain from new business, 
also from expenses as reduced by pro- 
portional decrease in cost of new busi- 
ness as given in Table III of the 
Brown Book. 

Thus all companies starting from a 
common plane are arranged in groups 
in consistence with specified rates of 
expenditure, the comparative results, 
actual and pro rata to assumed new 
business, appearing in the final section. 

The table tells its own story and 
calls for no explanation; but attention 
may be called especially to the lesson 
conveyed in the groupings D and EH, 
the two extremes, wherein it appears 
that the companies transacting the 
smallest volume of new business, as 
compared with all other, have made 
the largest gains, actual and pro rata, 
at the minimum of expense, and vice 
versa in the case of the last-named 
group. It will be noted also that re- 
sults as related to ratios of volume 
are consistent in this respect through- 
out: From all of which it would appear, 
not, assuredly, that a large volume of 
business is of itself undesirable, but 
that as a criterion of commendable 
achievement it must be judged solely 
by results. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AS A BUSINESS AND AS A PROFESSION. 





HENRY H. PUTNAM IN THE LIFE INSURANCE EDUCATOR. 


Any business can be made a profes- 
sion if those who are engaged in it 
desire to make it so. The man who 
loves his work, who makes it yield to 
him a satisfaction above the mere 
necessity for earning a living, who de- 
velops his knowledge of the business 
to the highest degree and brings out 
his talents to the utmost, will make 
life insurance a profession for himself, 
although it may still remain a busi- 
ness for others. To some I presume 
life insurance always will be ‘‘busi- 
ness’’ only, but to an increasing num- 
ber it is becoming a profession. 

This question appeals to me, first, 
as an observer who has talked with 
many general agents and solicitors in 
regard to practical problems of their 
work; second, as one who has talked 
life insurance because he believed in 
it and has been the means of inducing 
others to accept his convictions, and 
thus, in a sense, has dipped into the 
solicitor’s actual work. I do not 
hesitate to say that professionalism is 
the surest road to permanent success 
in the field of life insurance endeavor. 

I am well aware that the view is 
held by some that too much knowl- 
edge is a detriment to the work of the 
solicitor; but this can hardly be true, 
for knowledge always has and always 
will confer power upon its possessor 
in any line of effort to which he may 
give himself. The fact that men pos- 
sessing considerable knowledge of life 
insurance have failed as solicitors does 
not prove that the knowledge stood 
in the way of their success. It merely 
shows that with or without the knowl- 
edge they did not, or could not, under- 
stand the art of soliciting. 

It is absurd to say that the less one 
knows about life insurance the better 
he will be able to solicit. A man who 


was successful in selling wooden nut- 
megs might for a time, without any 
previous preparation, be able to sell 
life insurance policies. 


But his lack 


of knowledge would soon subject him 
to humiliating defeat in the field of 
solicitation. 

Professionalism in the sellng of in- 
surance demands a thorough knowl- 
edge of life underwriting and of the 
art of solicitation. Both are essential 
to success. The more the solicitor 
knows about life insurance the more 
solid the foundation upon which he 
can work, the more inexhaustible the 
reservoir upon which he can draw in 
his contact with human nature. The 
more he understands soliciting the 
better he will be able to utilize that 
knowledge in forcing conviction upon 
his ‘‘prospect.’’ 

Every intelligent observer of life in- 
surance field work will agree that the 
demand for skilled men is steadily in- 
creasing. The whole tone and stand- 
ing of the business have changed 
within a few years. Men who have 
made a careful study of life insurance 
and have gone out into the field with 
this knowledge, are setting the pace. 
When they speak to a ‘“‘prospect’’ 
about life insurance they speak with 
tones of conviction. They make the 
man with whom they talk feel that 
back of what they say there lies a 
fund of knowledge and a sincerity 
which alone can come out of what 
they know. 

Knowledge gives a man confidence 
in himself and in the story which he 
has to tell. He does not have to use 
veiled language to conceal the ignor- 
ance he would not care toown. He 
has, in short, the professional air, 
and this air he has acquired because 
he has made life insurance a profes- 
sion. 

The demand for men of this type is 
constantly increasing. General agents 
and company managers are less will- 
ing than ever to put out raw and un- 
tried recruits. Preliminary drill and 
education is considered necessary. 
The knowledge and understanding of 
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life insurance is becoming so univer- 
sal among the general public that it is 
absolutely essential for a man to be 
well equipped before he undertakes 
the serious problems of soliciting. 

Professionalism of all kinds has re- 
ceived much ridicule first and last, 
but when we really understand and 
appreciate what professionalism means 
all objections must vanish. Life in- 
surance very readily adapts itself to 
professionalism. To be able to com- 
prehend it requires intelligence, to 
know it thorougly requires industry, 
will and determination. 

But in the practical work of solicit- 
ing it is not necessary for a man to tell 
all he knows. In fact, the purpose of 
knowledge is not to enlarge the solic- 
itor’s vocabulary or lengthen his con- 
versational powers, but to add force 
and conviction to the few simple words 
which he may feel called upon to ad- 
dress to his prospect. This force he 
cannot get unless he has the real 
knowledge back of it. ° 

The best talkers are not always the 
most successful solicitors. Sometimes 
those who say the least obtain the 
best results. One thing we can surely 
say about life insurance—it offers a 
field for diversified talents. I have 
talked with many general managers 
and solicitors and questioned them in 
regard to their methods of doing busi- 
ness. I cannot recall any two who 
follow precisely the same methods of 
soliciting. 

In soliciting, as in golf, there are 
many methods of approach. No two 
men make their swing in exactly the 
same way; no two solicitors approach 
their men in exactly the same way. 
Each has an element of individuality 
and personality which gives him a 
place of hisown. The same solicitor 
will not always succeed with all men, 
but he is always sure to find, as the 
result of his industry and persistence, 
those to whom his individuality ap- 
peals. 

The more of these he can find, the 
greater his success. One element in 
his problem is to avoid waste of time 





on those prospects to whom his meth- 
ods cannot appeal. It is a rare man 
who can adapt himself to all situations, 
who can approach men of different 


temperaments with equal success, 
There are solicitors of this type, but 
they are the exceptional geniuses. 

With the average solicitor there is 
no defined rule which can be laid 
down. Each man should be left to 
work out his own individuality. An 
attempt to mould him to any hard 
and fast plan of soliciting may be the 
one thing which will exterminate the 
very best elements there are in his 
nature. 

To the man who has knowledge and 
skill and the force to work out his 
own individuality life insurance of- 
fers a splendid opportunity. So rapid- 
ly is the sale of life insurance grow- 
ing, so steady is the increase of the 
demand for indemnity, that there are 
really not enough men of the right 
type to properly cultivate the field. 
Managers and general agents are 
lovking all the time for better men 
and extending to them every oppor- 
tunity and inducement to engage in 
the business. To the man of patience, 
who is willing to wait and be content 
with small returns at the start, there 
is sure to open a fine future. Success- 
ful life insurance soliciting requires 
the highest kind of skill, therefore the 
return to those who possess this skill 
is eventually large. Life insurance is 
a profession which turows its arms 
open more widely to the intelligent 
and ambitious than any other branch 
of industry. 





HANDLING THE REBATE EVIL. 


Insurance Commissioner J. V. Barry of Mich- 
igan treated the question of rebating before the 
recent insurance commissioners’ convention, 
presenting responses from different states to an 
inquiry concerning the application of laws to 
this practice. As a result, he reaches the con- 
clusion that it is “‘ practically impossible to se- 
cure evidence that will secure conviction in case 
prosecutions are instituted.” 

Agents of rival companies as well as com- 
panies themselves, he says, are often quick to 
charge rebating but develop “stage fright” 
when it comes to *‘ proof.” The difficulty lay 
mainly with the fact that the insured, who 
profits by the rebate,is the one upon whom 
those making the charge must depend for evi- 
dence. In many states, he said, public senti- 
ment is such as to render conviction doubtful 
— though there be exclusive evidence of 
guilt. 

The most effective manner of dealing with 
this matter was, in Mr. Barry’s opinion, that 
pursued by several commissioners in revoking 
the licenses of guilty agents and offending com- 
panies. It was possible, he contended, to se- 
cure enough evidence to warrant the commis- 
sioner in such action even though such evidence 
would not be accepted in a court of law. 
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MEN OF CHARACTER are 
attracted to the Agency Force 
of the Northwestern 

BECAUSE the Northwestern 
accepts business only from reg- 
ular agents of the Company : 

BECAUSE Northwestern poli- 
cies command 100 cents on 
the dollar. Rebating has been 
prohibited for ten years. 

NORTHWESTERN commis- 
sions are for Northwestern 
agents. 





Best Results to Policy-Holders. 
Most Attractive Policies. 
Issues Partnership and Corporation Insurance, 








For further information or an Agency, address: 


H. F. NORRIS, Supt. of Agencies. 
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The 
Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Milwaukee. 


H.L. PALMER, President. 


J. W. SKINNER, Secretary. 
Organized 1857. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1904, 

Liabilities, including 
$25,897,879 surplus 
accumulations held to 
meet tontine and semi- 
tontine contracts, - 


$178,200,625,20 


172,585,861.30 


General Surplus,  - -$5,614,763.90 





Business of 1903 largest in history of 
Company. 





Purely Mutual, and transacts business 
only in the United States. 














SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
OF LONDON. 


FOUNDED I7I0. 


United States Branch: 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Western Department: 
171 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


Pacific Department: 
215 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Sometimes a revision of policy forms means little. 
It stands for...... 


Thoroughness 


in yay a emg in the changes that have been made 
by the Union Mutual—re-arrangement of features, 
reduction of rates, liberalizing of rights, a contract 
modern to the highest notch. A policy that looks 
well, sells easily and pleases long. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Frep E, Ricuarps, President. 
ARTHUR L. Bates, Vice-President, 


Agents always desired —the kind who write 
policies and hold them. 

Address either Epson D. Scorietp, Sxft., 180 Broad- 
way, New York City, or THorNTon CHASE, Suft., 84 
Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 








There Can Be But One 
“Largest and Best 
Company” 


IT IS 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Men of character and ability should 
become identified with it. 

There is always an opportunity for good 
men to make money and reputation in its 
service. 

















APPLY TO 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 


Superintendent of Domestic Agents, 
32 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 








Assets over - $401,000,000 
Paid Policy-holders over $630,000,000 
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Stock Subscribed. 1904:1905. Organization Nearly Completed. 


Calumet Insurance Co. 


153 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARVIN A. FARR, ALONZO W. HAIGHT, HENRY FOWLER, 
President. Vice-Pres. and Eastern Manager. Secretary and Manager. 


Will Do a Safe Business On a Safe Plan Through Safe Agents. 





CHICAGO DIRECTORS WILL BE: 

Marvin A. Farr, Real Estate and Loans, FrepERIcK H. Rawson, Vice-President 
Union Trust Company, GeorGe E. Marcy, Vice-President Armour Grain Company, E. 
C. PorTer, Capitalist, Joun F. Harris, Harris-Scotten Company, SAMUEL MCROBERTS, 
Ass’t Treasurer Armour & Co., Darius MILLER, Ist V. Pres. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., J. H. 
HILanp, 3d Vice-President C., M. & St. P. R. R. Co., J. R. Morron, Vice-President Dia- 
mond Glue Co., Siras H. StTRAWN, of Winston, Payne & Strawn, Attorneys, Henry Fow- 
LER, formerly with Home Ins. Co., New York. 


NON-RESIDENT DIRECTORS WILL BE: 

NEW YORK-—A. W. Hareut, Syracuse, N. Y. State Agent Atlas Ins. Co., Frep W. 
Swan, Elmira, Insurance, G. H. HALE, Malone, Insurance, Cuas. A. GuRNEY, Buffalo, 
Insurance. 

ILLINOIS—LakE W. SANBORN, Galesburg, Insurance, STEPHEN D. Sexton, E. St. 
Louis, Insurance, ALEX. L. MeTzEL, Elgin, Vice-President Union National Bank. 

OHIO—Joun L. BEELER, Hamilton, Insurance, H. C. DiamMonp, Springfield, Treas. 
D.S. & U. R. R. Co. 

WISCONSIN—Jos. M. YaTEs, President Sharon State Bank, J. B. Wise, Sharon, 
Capitalist and Insurance. 

MINNESOTA—H. N. Leicuton, Minneapolis, Contractor and Builder. 
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ZENO M. HOST, 

6.2.) INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF WISCONSIN. 
MR. HOST, AT THE RECENT NATIONAL ELECTION IN NOVEMBER, WAS RETURNED TO THE OFFICE 
OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONER FOR THE SECOND TIME, ON THE ‘‘LA FOLLETTE’’ REPUBLICAN TICKET. 
ON JANUARY 5 NEXT HE WILL HAVE SERVED TWO YEARS. HIS RE-ELECTION COVERS AN ADDI- 
TIONAL TERM OF TWO YEARS. MR. HOST’S POLICY IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIS DEPART- 
MENT HAS ATTRACTED WIDESPREAD COMMENT AND CRITICISM IN INSURANCE CIRCLES. HE HAS 
BEEN PARTICULARLY ACTIVE IN FORCING TO THE FRONT ONE OR TWO IMPORTANT ISSUES RELAT- 
ING TO LIFE INSURANCE. IN AN AFFIDAVIT FILED COVERING HIS RECENT ELECTION EXPENSES, 
HE CERTIFIES THEM TO HAVE BEEN $4,047, OF WHICH HE SAYS $1,000 WAS CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE ‘‘ LAFOLLETTE PRECONVENTION CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE’’ FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING 
VOTERS TO THE CAUCUS TO ELECT DELEGATES FAVORABLE TO HIS NOMINATION, ‘* THIS EXPENSE 
BEING MADE NECESSARY BY THREATS OF REPRESENTATIVES OF CERTAIN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
TO EXPEND MONEY TO DEFEAT MY NOMINATION.’’ FOR THE NEXT TWO YEARS, THEREFORE, THE 
INSURANCE INTERESTS WILL HAVE TO RECKON WITH THEIR HOST. ELSEWHERE IN THIS MAGA- 
ZINE IS A SPECIAL CONTRIBUTION IN WHICH THE WISCONSIN COMMISSIONER OUTLINES HIS GENERAL 

ATTITUDE TOWARDS INSURANCE, PARTICULARLY LIFE INSURANCE, 




















